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Pilusivations of Shakspeare. 
No. XIl. 


ANCIENT PRECEPTORY OF ST. JOHN’S, SWINGFIELD. 


I the small parish of Swingfield, distant 
about four miles from Dover, is St. John’s, 
Fong Preceptory of Knights Tem- 


im inded previously to the year 
| ap but by whom is unknown. After 
bed 


ion of that order it came to 

ts of Malta, whose arms and 

her insignia still remain carved in stone 
in front of the present farm-house, which 
isa remnant of the ancient building. At 
the :dissolution, the annual revenues of 
{foundation were estimated at the net 
value of 87/. 3s. 34d. Soon afterwards 
Henry VIII. granted it to Sir Anthony 
Archer, by the description of the “ late 
monastery of Swynefield ;” and he, in the 
fifth of Edward VI., conveyed it to 
Six Henry Palmer, of Wingham. lt now 
belongs to Samuel Egerton Brydges, Esq. 
@pame honoured in the annals of litera- 
ture, who purchased it in the year 1792, 
at the Rev. Dr. Thomas Hey, son of the 
Yate Lady Palmer. What remains of the 
ancient preceptory of the Knights Tem- 
and their successors, the Knights of 


ta, is now a farm-honse. The eastern 
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and oldest part was the chapel ; and the 
east wall still exhibits three very early 
lance windows, with the same number of 
small circular ones above them. In the 
western part, which has been altered into 
a different style, though perhaps not less 
than three centuries ago, are two apart- 
ments, with fire-places similarly orna- 
mented, the stone work of which displays 
sculpture of shields charged with an an- 
chor, and with the cross of the Knights of 
Malia. The same arms appear on @ 
brick chimney on the south side of the 
building, together with the cross of St. 
George. The remains of foundations to 
a considerable extent may be traced in 
different parts of the farm-yard. That 
King John really resigned his crown to 
the Legate Pandulph in the house of the 
Knights Templars at this place is a very 
probable conjecture, for though some 
authors have affirmed that the resignation 
was made at Dover, and others at Ewell,® 


* The house of the Templars at Ewell would 
have been nothing more than a grange or farm, 
and such was loubdtedly d with the 
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it does not appear from any known records 
that there was any preceptory of the above 
order in any part of the county except at 
Swingfield ; and that the establishment 
was a splendid one, and therefore most 
likely to become the scene of King John’s 
humiliation, the remains of the building 
afford evidence, as well as the ground 
forming the park, which is connected with 
this estate, and under its ancient appro- 
priation included about 200 acres. Shak- 
speare, in his King John, act v. scene i. 
makes the palace at Northampton the 
place where the king yielded his crown 
to the legate. Curios. 


The Enepclopedist, 
OR CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES. 
No. YI. 





GEOMETRY. 
» (For the Mirror. ) 


Havine already submitted to the readers 
of the Mrrror, a brief outline of the 


origin and fessive improvements 
made in the? eelenons of Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping, Lagertinas, and Algebra, 
(for which vide Nos. 84, 92, and 
104.) “I now present an attempt to eluci- 
dare Geometry. The term is derived 
from two Greek big 7, the earth, and 
Kergew, to measure, literally signifying to 
pant rob the earth ;' but this e pr ks 
must not be understood as being so nar- 
rowly circumscribed, since it comprehends 
evérything which~relates to’ extension or 
magnitude. Almost every want of man- 
kind in every state of society calls for 
some knowledge of Geometry ; and hence 
we cannot find ‘any period, however re- 
mote, at which it was altogether un- 
known, though of course in a very rude 
degree. Tradition ascribes its invention 
to Egypt (the fertile parent of many other 
arts): its origin was derived from the ne- 
cessity of annually determining the just 
share of land due to its proper owner, 
after the waters of the Nile (which every 
year overflowed the country) had again 
returned to their i channels. 
Aristotle ascribes its invention to the Egyp- 
tian priests, who had sufficient leisure 
for mony by their seclusion from the 
world. Herodotus (the father of history 
as he is usually called) fixes the date 
when canals were intersected in Egypt by 
Sesostris. Sir Isaac Newton concurs in 
this opinion, and thinks’ Sesostris and 


preceptory of St. John’s, at Swingfield : from this 
circumstance has originated the mistake of those 
who conclude Ewell to have been the theatre of 
the pope's triumph over King Jobn. 
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Osiris are only different names for the 
same individual: whether the origin of 
this science be correctly attributed to 
the Egyptians has been a matter of 
much dispute, although it is agreed that 
through them Geometry was transmitted 
into Greece. This took place about 640 
ears B. C. by that celebrated philosopher, 
Thales, afterwards the founder of the 
Tonian school and inventor of the method 
of measuring the height of pyramids, 
&c. by their shadows; together with the 
means of determining the distances of 
vessels remote from the shore. He also 
first found out that all the angles ina 
semi-circle are right angles ; and al 
a few slight traces of what may be 
amusing G are indeed read of rather 
earlier (as some of the fy one ina 
triangle by brs grainy invention of 
the square level by Theodorus, the 


com by Daedalus, &c.) yet to 
Thales alone, for any solid improvémen 
is Geometry first indebted. Tn his ced 
he was succeeded by his scholar; Anaxi- 
mander, about 620 years B. c. who com. 
the firat express treatise on this 
science, ( h now lost,) and algo in. 
vented the sphere, gnomon, charts, 
dialling ; at his death he was followed by 
Anaxagoras, a great cultivator of Astro, 
nomy, and the first proposer ped 
this —_—" problem ‘ sq 
= circle.” ~ i sai 
thagoras was the next to w 
Geometry stands greatly indebted. He 
was born about 495 years B. c. and tre 
velled into Feypt to consult the columns 
of Sothis;“on which were engraved many 
valuable theories ; he then went to India 
and learned much from the Brahmins on 
the banks of the Ganges; upon his re. 
turn to Greece, finding his native country 
& prey to tyranny, he settled in Italy, 
and introduced Geometry to the Romans; 
he invented many valuable problems, pats 
ticularly that celebrated one in Euclid, 
book 1. prop. 47. and also the Multipli- 
cation Table. 
Archytas next claims attention; he 
made great improvements, solved the pro- 
blem of finding two mean proporti 
and first applied geometry to mechanics, 
or as some will contend, mechanics (st 
meving machines) to illustrate geometry. 
(ot ATG S = names ee 
o! era,) Hippocrates, Bryson, } 
tiphon, and a ri others, who all made 
some further improvements, we come te 


Plato, who not only made Geometry the 
basis of all his instructions, but even put 
an inscription over his school, forbidding 
any to enter who did not understand somes 
thing about Geometry ; to Plato and his 
successors we owe Geometrical Analysis, 
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@onic Sections, and some other valuable 
ts. 


. From Plato we come to the school of 
Aristotle, by whom and his disciples were 
composed several mathematical works, 
particularly four books on Geometry, six 
on Astronomy, and one upon Arithmetic, 
treasures long since lost, and known only 
‘from their being mentioned by contempo- 
rary writers. 

About 300 years B. c. was founded the 
celebrated school of Alexandria, where 
flourished the great Euclid, who collected 
togetlier all that he could find valuable in 
Geometry, and published it under the title 
of his well-known ‘* Elements,” and not- 

g all the boasted improve- 
‘ments of two thousand years, these se- 
‘ections were made with such accu 
‘and i ent as still to entitle Euclid to 
the highest rank in our public schools. 
It was he who being asked by Ptolemy 
for afi easy method to ba thee ag 
tnswered ‘there is no royal road.” The 
next in order is the celebrated mathema- 
tician, Archimedes, of Syracuse, born 
219 years B.c. The extent of his wonder- 
ful mechanical skill by which he for so 
thany years bafiled the Romans, the ac- 
‘count of his oe killed by a soldier 
‘when intent upon his studies, &c. are too 
well known to need repetition here. Apol- 
fonius also about this time wrote man 
Valuable works, some of which are still 
atant, viz. those upon the “ Section of a 
—Section of a Space—Determinate 
Section—Tangencies—The Plani Loci— 
The Inclinations ; and Archimedes has 
‘tlso left us two books upon the ‘ Sphere 
and Cylinder.” 
Next names of note were Eratos- 
thenes, Aristeus, Apollonius, Theodo- 
Menalaus, and a few more, of 
the reader may find some account 
Sethe writings of Dr. Hutton, in Bar- 
+ Mathematical Dictionary, and 
similar productions. 

For the introduction of bien a to 

country we, no doubt, are indebted 
to the Romans, though it was probabl 
# long while before it had creme | 
‘Progress. 


‘wiiom 


T shall now conclude with mentioning 

a = = Sonsoen celebrated writers. 
icipal ancient 
have been 
their ’ 


tricians 
tions ( Dials Ble. 
is (except 's Ele. 

: 2.B2" 
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ments) are extant, we will pass thém ers 
tirely over, and speak only of the mos 
derns. Several among the following are 
in foreign languages, but most of them 
have been translated into English :— 
Ratdolt, 1482; Venatorius, 1544; Snel- 
lius, 1601; Vieta, 1600; Ghetaldus, 
1612 ; Anderson, 1614 ; Schooten, 1656; 
Fermat, 1679; Albert Durer, 1532; 
Kepler, 1618; Van Culen, 1619; Des 
Cartes, 1637; Toricelli, 1644; Ough- 
tred, 1653; James Gregory, 1668; 
Ward, 1690; Barrow, 1674; David 
Gregory, 1740; Sharp, 1758; Stewart, 
1763; Thomas Simson, 1747; Emer- 
son, 1765; and many other well-known 
standard writers. Of recent publications, 
Playfair’s, Legendre’s,and Leslie’s, Geos 


racy metry are invaluable books to young stu- 


dents. Jaconus. 





A NIGHT SCENE. 
(For the Mirror,) 
* By the Author of “ AHAB.” 

SCENE—PFOREST BILL. 
My head's confus’d !—I have had sickly dreams, 
And fantasies of late, fair beings float 
Before my dazzled eyes, and in my ears 
Rich sounds have rung. Yet these have pass'd 

away, 
Like earthly things, when most I needed them., 
I will recall them ! 


Ye shadowy forms that in the moonlight glisten, 
Gliding ov bank, flitting round hollow tree, 
O stay your steps awhile, and let me listen 
To the soft breathings of your melody. 


They hear me not, but fade, and in their place 

Deep silence reigns, unbroken by a breath. 

The little fiowers amid their leafy beds 

Are glittering in the moonlight, like fair stars, 

On every blade of the now quiet grasé 

Hang thousand pearis—how lively do they seem! 

And this is May ! the month of many flowers 

And blossoms, promises of burden’d boughs, 

For Autamn’s lap to teem with, happy month! 

The jubilee of birds, whose glossy plumes 

Like to thine own array look brighter from 

The showers of that dead April thou succeedeth. 

I will away 

To my old haunt, within the shadowy wood, 

Where bends th’ enamour'd willow o’er the 
stream. 

How diffrent from the busile of the town! 

Its closeness, its foul-breathings, its deceit, 

Is this small spot, with all its rude display 

Of unprotected shrubs, and leafless trees, 

And weed-strewn paths, and fences trampled 
down, 

And tangled brakes, and ant-heaps, shelter safe, 

And food for many a nightingale now come 

From distant lands—its insects, e’en its snakes 

Beauteous but harmless, for they do not sting. 

Not like the serpent of our populous den 

Whose very looks are venom, and whose words 

Fou! rancorous stings, for which there is nocure. 

Mow lovely in repose beneath me lie 

Norwood aad Diiwich, and fair Sydenham. 





How beautiful this solitdde, how etill, 

And calmly clear the night,—the very winds 

Have mingled with the waters, and have sought 

One bed of rest together! not a sound 

Save in the hedge the fluttering of a bird. 

My step bas woke from dreaming of his love, 

Disturhs its calm repose. O quict night, 

And ye fair stars that twinkle in the stream, 

And thou brigkt moon whose light iltumes the 
boughs 

Of yon far oak in which the woodlark sits, 

And with soft challenges calls from the copse 

The jealous nightingale—! bid ye hail ! 

The fever of the brain, the fiery throbs 

Of an impetuous blood, the careful thoughts, 

The sinkings of the heart, the prosing things 

Of day toil all depart, and my wor mind 

Becomes relieved, and plece is found again 

For soft imaginings. 0 lovely night! 

May-night ! no month in all the varied year 

Can have one night in gentleness like thine. 

As [ now walk along the grassy path 

Shaking a thousand dew-drops from the leaves, 

O'erarching my disturbed brow, the trees 

Joining their arms above m2, like two maids 

Above a brother, form a pleasaut bower, 

Through which the moon at intervals doth peep 

Watching as ’twere my safety.— Let me here 

Repose and listen to night’s melody. 

The nightir.gale has rous’d him from his rest. 

ark! bow he sweets and currs, away from him 

Another with low piping answers soft, 

Where thicker are the trees another stirr’d 

With envious rivalry pours forth « burst 

Of matchless music, sweet-sweet, jug, jug, jug, 

And that rich bubbling sound following so fast 

With the long sweiling tone, so truly timid, 

So clear, so pensive, charm the very soul, 

And fill the heart with a rich ecstacy. 

Sing on, sing on, for ere yon waning moon 

That westward of those poplars now retires, 

Shall glide thro’ heaven with light renew'd 
again 

Thy voice shall be no more, or but be heard 

At intervals ; the wooalark silenced now 

Shall woo the night with his soft warblings. 

‘The moon has gone, and one by one the sounds 

Fade on the ear, the sweet, the tender jug, 

The piping fainter sinks, then softly dies. 

Their bright eyes shine no longer in the trees, 

Upon the breeze a chilling feeling comes, 

And other sounds succeed—a rustling, then 

A sighing in the leaves, then a loud gust 

That to the water's brink the willow bends 

And drives the affrighted biliow to the shore, 

These cease — and dark and dreary silence 
reigns. > 

The mid of night has come, the world’s at rest, 

And o'er the sleeping city like a bird 

She spreads her spacious wings, and careful sits 

Watching its safety. I'll unto my home, 

Aud folded in the arms of slumber, dream 

Of this calm wood, the music, and the stream. 

8. R. J. 


HERNE'’S OAK. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


S1r,—In. looking over your last vol. (8) 
of the Mrrror, I find it stated at pages 
17 and 18, that Herne’s oak is felled: 
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Having resided all my lifetime, tiff 
lately, io the venerable castle of Windsor, 
and often regarded, with a friend, the 
peculiar appearance of this old tree, I 
wrote to him, expressing a little surprise 
that he had not ever mentioned the cir. 
cumstance of its destruction ; his re. 
ply was, that the oak is still standing 
where it -has stood for ~ The inser. 
tion of this correction wi “are. 

- WN. 


We have attended to the call of our 
correspondent, for the purpose of mote 
fully substantiating our former statement. 
We are aware that a tree called Herne’s 
oak is pointed out to the visiter to this 
day, it may be fairly med, with 
the same truth of individual identity as 
we are shown the real genuine relics of 
monkish superstition in Catholic coun. 
tries. There have been several conjectures 
as to this oak. Mr. Steevens says, that 
the oak alluded to by Shakspeare may be 
one still standing in Windsor forest, 
which is shown as Herne’soak. But this 
is inconsistent with Shakspeare, who 
makes Page say, ‘‘ We'll couch i’ the 
castle ditch, till we see the light of the 
fairies ;” that is, the mock fairies, who 
were to hide in the pit near the oak. But 
from no part of the forest could a light 
be visible in the castle ditch. Near to 
the which leads through the Little 
Park towards Frogmore, and not far from 
the little hand-gate which opens from the 
park into a field, that was probably once 
part of it, are now two hollows, resem- 
bling dried up ponds ; one of these was 
a pond within the last forty years; the 
other is supposed to have been originally 
a saw-pit, and afterwards enlarged to hold 
water for cattle. The opinion of his late 
majesty was, that an old oak, which stood 
near to these hollows, but which was cut 
down some years since, was the oak of 
Herne the hunter. A light from that 
spot would have been easily visible to any 
one in the then castle ditch, now filled up. 
His majesty had, perhaps, better means 
of information than other persons; 
his opinions upon matters relative to 
English antiquities and scenery have been 
found very correct. 


SUMMER. 
‘BY BAXRY CORNWALL. 


Now have young April and the blue-eyed Muy 
Vanished awhile, and lo! the glorious June 
(While nature ripens in his burning noon,) 

Comes like a young inheritor; und gay, 

Altho’ his parent months bave pass'd away : 
But his green crown shall wither, and the 


tune 
That ushered in his birth be silent soon, 
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And in the strength of youth shall he decay. 
What matters this—so long as in the past 
And in the days to come we live, and feel 
The present nothing worth, until it steal 
Away, and, like a disappointment, die? 
“For Joy, dim child of Hope and Memory, 
‘Files ever on before or follows fast. 


ANGLING IN THE DOCKS. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


‘To the lovers of angling the East and 
‘West India Docks afford some most ex- 
eellent sport, when, like all other fishing, 
the fish are found to be in the humour to 
ite. It is true that the pleasing accom- 
paniments of angling in the country are 
wanting ; no refreshing verdure or pic- 
turesque landscapes delight the eye ; and 
fn lieu of rural scenery, here we have 
forests of tall masts, and the stately forms 
of shipping from the most distant parts 
of the globe. The fish taken in the docks 
are perch, roach, bream, dace, and eels ; 
and the same observation which may be 
applied generally to all kinds of angling 
‘fs applicable to it. viz. that it possesses 
its local peculiarities, and if a person ac- 
¢ustomed to fish elsewhere imagines that 
he will be able to exercise his skill in 
them without some instructions, he will 


not fill his basket with fish. Being a 
constant pursuer of this diversion there, I 
will furnish those that may require it 
with such instructions as may be useful 
to them. 


et 


PERCH FISHING. 


Tne angler does not require a long rod 
for perch fishing, and for this reason,— 
experience has proved to me that you 
‘annot fish too near the wharfing or coping- 
stones, as there the perch are almost in- 
variably found seeking their food, the 
shrimps, which adhere closely to the sides, 
‘except during the white-bait season, when, 
in the pursuit of those singular little fish, 
they follow them more into the middle. 
On account of the great depth of the wa- 
‘ter, you must have a line of twelve jeer = 
appended to your running tackle, 
and three or four hooks, from No. 3 to 5, 
at the distance of a foot and a half apart 
from each other. A reel or winch is re- 
quired, as you may occasionally get hold 
of a pearch of two or even three pounds 
‘weight. Bait for them with Jive shrimps, 
Of transparent small prawns, caught in 
the docks with nets for that purpose, or 
minnows, to be obtained at Eaton’s,’ in 
e, or Brandling worms. It 
is advisable to keep moving about, as 
when not found in one spot you may often 
alight upon them in another. 


ROACH, BREAM, AND DACE. 


ALTHOUGH these are very inferior to thé 
perch, yet they sometimes afford the 
angler excellent sport, larly the 
bream, which often run to the size of four 
or five pounds. The way to fish for them 
is eT ta itiaae at 
most. on: Necessary, as 
must angle po A distance off the wharfing, 
with very fine gut lines, and a porcupine 
quill float, to carry a number of shot to 
speedily sink, and six or seven hooks at 
various distances, of No. 7, to 9 or 10, 
You must use ground bait of bread and 
bran, well mixed together, and made into 
small balls, with live gentles for bait; 
and to make surer of success, bring a bag 
of horse-gentles, which May be obtained 
from any knacker’s. A landing net is 
requisite for the bream, and also for the 
roach, which often run more than a pound 
in weight. Great accuracy is required in 
plumbing the depth, as on this chiefly 
depends your good sport. These obser- 
vations will apply to all kinds of dock 
fishing. 

They are private. and tickets are to be 
obtained through the directors or dock- 
masters. 

When the water is very high, the fish- 
ing is bad, as a quantity of fresh food is 
thereby let into the dock; but this is 
chiefly applicable to the =< fishing. 

. J. H. 


Astronomical Occurrences 
FOR JUNE, 1827. 
(For the Mirror. ) 

With what an awful world revolving power 
Were first the unwieldy planets launchd along 
Th: illimitab'e void! thus to remain 
Amid the flux of many thousand vears, 

Firm, unremitting, matchless in their course, 
To the kind temper'd change of night and day, 
And of the seasons ever stealing round, 
Minutely faithful.” 

Tue orbit of the earth being so small 

with respect to the distance of the fixed 

stars, the same aspect of the heavens will 
be presented whether the spectator be 
placed in the earth or the sun. If the 
earth be in Aries. the sun will appear in 

Libra. Whilst the earth is moving to 

Gemini, the sun will seem to pass through 

Scorpio and Sagittarius ; and a person in 

the earth observes the sun go through the 

same space in the heavens that one in the 


‘sun would see the earth pass through ; 


and as he is not sensible of the earth’s 
motion, he ascribes that motion to the 
sun, which is in reality unmoved. Hence, 
because the relative motion is the same, 
and all effects are the same as to their 
places, ‘the sun is generally described as 
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moving along the ecliptic, and the earth 
su to be at rest. 

e earth’s axis being inclined to. the 
plane of its orbit at an angie of 664 deg., 
and during the earth’s motion the axis 
always remains in a parallel position, or 
pointing to the same star. Sup the 
earth at Libra ; in this position the circle 
dividing the light and dark hemispheres 
passes through the poles, and divides any 
given parallel of latitude into two 
parts ; therefore any point in that el 
will remain as long in the light hemi- 
sphere as the dark. The earth is in this 
position at the vernal equinox, when the 
sun enters the first sign Aries, and the 
days and nights are equal. 

As the earth moves to Scorpio, the 
north pole comes into the light hemisphere 
by reason ot the oblique position of its 
axis; and as it proceeds to Sagittarius, 
the light reaches farther and farther be- 
yond the north pole, till coming to Ca- 

us, it is at the farthest ; then the 
Opposite pole is as far involved in dark- 
hess. In north latitudes the days have 
been increasing from Libra, while in the 
southern they have been decreasing, and 
are at their shortest. A parallel de- 
scribed through that point to which the 
sun extends, (663 deg. north latitude,) is 
called the Arctic Circle ; all the space 
Contained therein is illuminated, and there 
is no night when the earth is at that place. 
For the same reason the space between 
a parallel drawn through a similar southern 
latitude will be all dark; this is termed 
the Antarctic Cirele; A parallel drawn 
through 234 deg. north latitude is called 
the Tropic of Cancer, and the sun will 
then shine perpendicular upon the inha- 
bitants in that parallel. The earth pre- 
sents this appearance at the summer sol- 
stice, the sun being in Cancer, and our 
days have reached their utmost length. 

ile the earth moves from Aquarius 
to Aries, the circle of light comes nearer 
to the north pole till it vanishes in Aries:; 
then it through the poles, and our 
days and nights are again equal all. over 
the earth, We ah Me part of the 
heavens at the autumnal equinox. 

As it moves from Aries to Cancer, 
the sun my he go om Libra to light 
pricorn, and the circle separating, light 
and darkness falls more short of the north 
pole, and goes farther beyond the south 
poles till it extends to that parallel of 

itude describing the antarctic circle. 
It is winter in the northern hemisphere, 
the days being the shortest; and summer 
in the southern, the days being the’ long- 
eat. At the south pole it will be day for 
six months, while there will be six 
months’ night at the north, just the re- 
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verse of what yet the 2 . 
at Capricorn. A el drawn throu 
23% deg. south latitude is called the Tro- 
pic of Capricorn, to the inhabitants of 
which the sun will appear vertical. The 
earth is in this position at the wintes 
solstice. 
», When the earth moves from Cancer to 
Libra again, it is evident that: the circle 
dividing the light hemisphere from the 
dark, draws nearer to both poles, by which 
the light and dark parts of the parallels 
become wearer on equality, and so do the 
days and nights. Therefore, in the 
northern parts of the globe the days are 
increasing, while in the southern they ate 
decreasing, whtil the days and nights be. 
come equal in every place, when the carth 
arrives again at Libra. , 
In this mamer ate the several seasons 
caused, owing to the obliquity of the 
axis of the earth to the plane of its orbit 
Hf the axis was.perpendicular to it, as is 
the case with Jupiter, there would be no 
variety in the length of days in whatever 
part of lier orbit the earth was, and all 
seasons would be alike. Thus the. inclir 
nation of the earth’s axis to the ecliptic 
is the cause of the different seasons, 
ing, summer, sutumn, and. winter, 
utiag the year. Without this it would 
not be easy to determine the length of the 
year, otherwise than by observations of 
the stars; for its duration being knows 
from finding the time when the sun isin 
the equinoctial point, there could be ne 
other method but to observe the position 
of the stars, when the same star was 
again in opposition to the sun, which 
none but an astronomer could do, The 
sun appears 47 deg, higher in the summer 
than in the winter tropic. 


All these pens may be thus re. 


presented. Take a small globe that has 
the equinoctial and parallels drawn upon 
it, a placing a candle on a table, move 
the globe round the candle in a circle pa 
rallel to the table, so that the axis of the 
equator may be oblique to that circle, and 
be kept always in a parallel position 
whilst it moves about. The candle. will 
illuminate the globe as it is carried round, 
just as the sun does the earth in its orbit, 
and the poles and the parallels will be 
affected the same way with light and 
darkness as the earth. 

The Greeks represented the year by this 
riddle: —‘ The father is one; the sous 
twelve, to each belong thirty fa 
half of them white, the other blac and 
though immortal they all perish. 

The sun arrives at his extreme northers 
elevation 23 deg. 28m. from the equator, 
and enters the frst point of the inal 
and tropical sign Cancer, on the 21st, a 
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18h. 22 m. 7 s., when the estival, or sum- 
mer quarter commences, at which ingress 
40m. of Leo will be found due east, and 
Gdeg. Aries due south, all the planets 

ing above the horizon except Jupiter 
and Herschel. 

M passes his ascending node on 
the 4th, in 7deg. 15m. of Gemini; he 
will be in his superior conjunction on the 
8th, at 163 h. ; in perihelio on the 9th ; in 
conjunction with Mars on the 15th, at 
5h.; and with the Moon on the 25tb, at 
134.5 h. in 20 deg. 47 m. of Cancer. 

Venus rises on the Ist, at 2h. 22m. 

morning, in 7 deg. lm. of Taurus, and 
on the 30th, at 2h. 8m. in 11 deg. 41m. 
of Gemini; she has 10 digits east illu- 
minated on the 4th, apparent diameter 
13sec. She will be in conjunction with 
the Moon on the 2st, at 7% h. 
_. Mars rises on the Ist, at 4h. 43 m. in 
22 deg. 12m. Gemini, and on the 30th at 
4h, 7m. in 11 deg. 28m. Cancer. He 
will be in conjunction with Saturn on the 
25th, at 22h. 

Jupiter, who has been moving retro- 
grade since the 28th of January, becomes 
stationary on the Ist, in 4deg. 28m. of 
Libra, and commences a direct motion on 

On the 30th, he will have 
reached 5deg. 41m. of the same sign. 
According to Kepler, Jupiter is in con- 
junction with Saturn in the same point of 
the. zodiac once in 800 years. This is 
called the grand conjunction, and has 
only eight times since the cre- 
3 the last time in the month ot De- 
cember, 1603. There is only one of his 
eclipses visible this month, on the 12th, 
at 10h. 8m. 39 s. evening. 
PascHeE. 





Anecdotes and Recollections, 
Notings, selections, 
Anecdote and joke : 
Our recollections ; 
With gravities for graver folk 


CHIEF JUSTICE CARLETON. 


Caity Justice CARLETON was a very 
us perso He never ceased 
complaining of his bad state of health 
‘or tather of his h ondriasm), and 
requently introda Carleton into 
his “ Book of ‘Lamentations ;” thence it 
was remarked by Curran to be very ex- 
tdinary; tliat the chief justice should 

as ane (plaintive) in every 

i t happened to come before him ! 
nist prius day, Lord Carleton came 

; looking unusually gloomy. 

nie a to the bar for being neces- 
ed to adjourn the court and dismiss 
the jury for that day, “though,” pro- 


ceeded his lordship, ‘* I am aware that an 
important issue stands for trial ; but, the 
ind ee a domestic mis- 
e, whi altogether deran 
my nerves! Poor Lady Carleton (ea 
low tone to the bar) has most unfortu- 
nately miscarried, and ——” ‘Qh, then, 
my lord,” exclaimed Curran, “ there was 
no necessity for your lordship to make 
any apology, since it now appears: that 
your lordship has no issue to try !” 
: Barrington's Sketches. 
IRISH LAW PRECEDENT. 


JupcE KEtty always most candidly 
admitted his legal mistakes. I recollect 
my friend William Johnson once pressed 
very fiercely to a decision in his favour, 
and stating as an argument (in his usual 
peremptory tone, to judges he was not 
afraid of,) that there could be no doubt 
on the point--precedent was imperative 
in the matter, as his lordship had decided 
the same points the same way twice before. 
“¢ So, Mr. Johnson,” said the judge, 
looking archly, shifting his seat some- 
what, and shrugging up his right shoulder, 
—** so! because I decided twice, 
Mr. Johnson, you’d have me do so a 
third time? No, no, Mr. Johnson ! you 
must excuse me; I’ll decide the other 
way this bout ;”—and so he did. 
Barrington’s Sketches. 


RISING OF THE MOON. 
Tae moon is rising ; silence reigns 
Upon the hills, and o’er the plains: 
The river's rush alone is heard, 
Or rustling wing of nighted bird. 


Serenely through the forest boughs 
The pure effulgence softly glows, 
And shadows out the leaflets there, 
Unmoved amid the silent air. 


The wild-briar bush, in silver flower, 

The hawthorn tree, the lover’s bower, 
Unite their perfume exquisite 

With the yellow broom, so wild and sweet, 


So cloudless is the sky above, 

So freshly fair the leafy grove, 

So green the sward, where daisies pied, 
And cowslips blossom side by side. 


How beautiful is Nature’s face! 

How full of harmony and grace! 

What countless joys doth she bequeath 
To ail that live, and move, and breathe! 


Where is the mourner? Here his mind 

Serenity and peace may find ; 

Where is the wanderer? This the road 

Backward to happiness and God ! 
Blackwood’s Mag 





GIBBON’S APPRECIATION OF HIS OWN 
CHARACTER. 

May 8th, 1762. This was my birth-day, 

on which I entered into the twenty-sixth 
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‘year of my age. This gave me occasion - 


to look a little into myself, and consider 
impartially my good and bad qualities. 
It appeared to me, upon this inquiry, 
that my character was virtuous, incapa' 

of a base action, formed for generous ones, 
but that it was proud, violent, and dis- 
agreeable in society. ‘These qualities I 
must endeavour to cultivate, extirpate, or 
restrain, according to their different ten- 
dency. Wit I have none. My imagina- 
tion is rather strong than pleasing. My 
memory both capacious and retentive. 
The shining qualities of my understand- 
-ing are extensiveness and penetration ; 
but I want both quickness and exactness. 
—Extracied from his Journal. See Gib- 
bon’s Miscellaneous Works. 


INDIAN ANSWER TO A CHALLENGE. 


I HAVE two objections to this duel affair. 
‘The one is, lest I should hurt you, and 
the other is, lest you should hurt me. I 
do not see any good it would do me to 
put a bullet through any part (the least 
dangerous part) of ‘your body. I could 
make no use of you when dead, for any 
culinary purpose, as I would of a rabbit 
or a turkey. I am no cannibal, to feed on 
the flesh of men, why, then, shoot down 
a human creature of whom I could make 
no use? A buffalo would be better meat ; 
for though your fiesh might be delicate 
and tender, yet it wants that firmness and 
consistency which makes and retains salt. 
At any rate it would not be fit for long 
voyages.— You might make a good Eng- 
lish stew or an American barbacue, it is 
true, being of the nature of a racoon or 
an oppossum ; but people ate not in the 
habit of barbacuing anything human in 
these enlightened times. As to your hide, 
it is not worth taking off, being little 
better than a year colt. As to myself, I 
don’t like to stand in the way of anything 

ful. I am under great apprehension 
you might hit me! that being the case, 
I think it most advisable to stay at a 
distance. If you want to try your pistols, 
take some object, a tree or a barn door, 
about my dimensions; and if you hit 
that, send me word, and I shall acknow- 
ledge that had 1 been in the same place 
you might have also hit me. 


SEA-SIDE THOUGHTS.* 
BEAUTIFUL, sublime, and glorious ; 
Mild, majestic, foaming, free ;— 
Over time itself victorious, 
Image of eternity. 


Epithet-exhausting Ocean ! 

*Twere as easy to control 
In the storm thy billowy motion, 

As tby wonders do unrol. 


* Poems by Bernard Barton. 
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Sun, ahd moon, and stars shine o'er thee, 
Seo thy surface ebb and flow ; 

Yet attempt not to explore thee 
In thy soundless depths betow. 


Whether morning's splendours steep thee 
With the rainbow’s glowing grace, 

Tempests rouse, or navies sweep thee, 
‘Tis but for a moment's space. 


Earth,—her valleys, and her mountains, 
Mortal man’s behests obey ; 
Thy le f: teat 

Scoff his search, and scorn bis sway. 


fath h 





Such art thou—stupendous Ocean! 
But, if overwhe!med by thee, 

Can we think without emotion 
What musi thy Creator be ? 


THE FOLLY OF ENVY. 


Loox not up with envy to those above 
thee. Sounding titles, stately buildings, 
fine gardens, gilded chariots, rich equi- 
pages; what are they? They dazzle 
every one but the possessor. To him that 
is accustomed to them, they are cheap 
and regardless things: they supply him 
not with brighter images or more sublime 
satisfaction than the plain man may have, 
whose small estate may just enable him 
to support the charge of « simple unen- 
cumbered life. He enters heedless into 
his rooms of state, as you or I do under 
our poor sheds. The noble reas 
and costly furniture are lost on him ; 
sees them not; as how can it be other. 
wise, when, by custom, a FABRIC infi- 
nitely more grand and finished, that of 
the UNIVERSE, stands unobserved by the 
inhabitants, and the everlasting lamps of 
Heaven are lighted up in vain, for any 
notice that mortals take of them. 
Spectator, No. 626. 


GEORGIAN LADIES. 


THE females of Georgia, so remarkable 
for their beauty, are not, however, satis- 
fied with the charms of countenance which 
nature has bestowed upon them, but have 
recourse to the odious use of paint. One 
of the great luxuries is the bath, which 
they enjoy in perfection at Teflis, where 
artificial excavations in the rock, situated 
in deep caverns, are supplied with water 
naturally tepid. Georgian ladies devote 
a whole day in every week to these baths, 
not unfrequently passing a whole night 
in them. Here, reclining in luxurious 
ease on couches, they amuse themselves 
by staining their hair and nails ; here also 
they paint their faces red and white, 


and above all torture themselves to make 
their eye-brows join—an anacreontic 
charm abselutely essential in a Georgian 
beauty. 
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The Mronths. 


JUNE. 


O June! prime season of the annual round, 

Thy gitts with rich variety abound ; 

Thongh hot thy suns—they luscious fruits mature, 
Though loud thy thunders—coolness they procure ; 
Pleasing thy twilight to the studious muse, 

Thy evening coolness, and thy morning dews. 


WELCOME once more to sweet June, 
the month which comes 


Half prankt with spring, with summer half im- 
browned. 


Yet it is almost startling to those who 
yong speed of time, and especially 


Who like the soil, who like the clement skies, 
Who like the verdant hills, and flowery plains, 


to behold how far the season has ad- 
vanced. But with this we must be sen- 
sibly struck, if we give a retrospective 

to the days when, in our walks, 
we hailed with delight the first faint an- 
Douncements of a new spring, the first 
snatch of milder air, the first peep of 
green, the first flowers which dared the un- 

elements—the snow-drop, violets, 
primroses, and then a thou beautiful 
and short-lived blooms. They are gone ! 

ht tints of young foliage, so pure, 
80 » 80 spiritual, are vanished. 
What the poet applied to the end of 
summer, is realized now ; 


It is the season when the green delight 

Of leafy iuxury begins to fade, 

And leaves are changing hourly on the sight. 
B. Barton. 


A duller and darker uniformity of green 





has spread over the hedges; and we be- 
hold, in the forest trees, the farewell 
traces of spring. They, indeed, exhibit 
a beautiful variety. The oak has “‘ spread 
its amber leaves out in the sunny sheen ;” 
the ash has unfolded its more cerulean 
drapery ; the maple, beech, and syca- 
more are clad in most delicate vestures ; 
and even the dark perennial firs are enli- 
vened by young shoots and cones of 
lighter green. Our admiration of the fo- 
liage of trees would rise much higher, 
did we give it a more particular attention. 
Tie leaves of the horse-chestnut are su- 
perb. Passing through a wood we broke 
off one without thinking of what we were 
doing; but being immediately struck 
with its size and beauty, we found, on 
trial, that it measured no less than one 
yard and three quarters round, and the 
leaf and footstalk three quarters of a yard 
in length, presenting a natural hand- 
screen of unrivalled elegance of shape. 
It is now, too, that many of the forest 
trees put forth their blossoms. The chest- 
nut in the earliest period of the month, 
is a glorious object, laden with “ ten 
thousand waxen, pyramidal flowers.” 
Then come the less conspicuous, but yet 
beantiful developements of other giants 
of the wood. ‘The sycamore, the maple, 


‘Sie 


and the hornbeam are affluent with their 


pale yellow florets, quickly followed by 
winged seeds; the ash shows its bunches 
of green keys; and;-,lastly, the lime 
bursts into one proud glow of beauty, 
filling the warm breeze with honied sweet- 
ness, and the ear with:the hum of a thou- 
sand bees, — 

Pilgrims of summer, which do bow the knee 
Zealously at every shrine. 


The general character of June, in the 
happiest seasons, is fine, clear, and glow- 
ing, without reaching the intense heats 
of July. Its commencement is the only 
period of the year in which we could pos. 
sibly forget that we are in a world of per- 
petual change and decay. The earth is 
covered with flowers, and the air is satu- 
rated with their fragrance. It is true 
that many have vanished from our path, 
but:they have slid away so quietly, and 
their places have been occupied by so 
many fragrant and beautiful successors, 
that we have been scarcely sensible of 
their departure. Lverything is full of 
life, greenness, and vigour. Families of 
young birds are abroad, and a busy life 
the parents have of it till they can peck 
for themselves. Rooks have deserted the 
rookery, and are feeding their vociferous 
young in every pasture and umbrageous 
tree. The swallow and swift are career- 
ing in clear skies, and 


Ten thousand insects inthe air abound 
Flilting on giancing wings that yicld a summer 
sound. WIFPEN. 


The. flower-garden is in its highest 
splendour. Roses of almost innumerable 
species (we have counted no less than 
fourteen: in a coélage garden,) lilies, jas- 
mines, speedwells, rockets, stocks, lu- 
pines, geraniums, pinks, poppies, vale- 
Fians (blue and red) mignionette, &c. &c. 
and the rhododendron, as bright, though 
less enriched by contrast than the rho» 
dodendron on the Alps. 

‘It is the very carnival of Nature,” 
and she is prodigal of her luxuries. It 
is luxury to. walk abroad, indulging every 
sense with sweetness, loveliness, and har- 
mony. It is luxury to stand beneath the 
forest side; when all 1s basking and still 
at noon, and to see the landscape sudden 
darken, the black and tumultuous clou 
assemble as at a signal,—to hear the 
awfal thunder crash upon the listening 
air,—and then to mark the glorious bow 
rise on the lucid rear of the tempest,—the 
sun laugh jocundly abroad, ait 

Every bathed leaf and blossom fair 
Ponr out their soul to the delicious air. 


It is luxury to haunt the gardens of old- 
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fashioned } cottages in the morning, when 
the bees are flitting forth with a rejoici 
hum ; or at eve, when the honeysuckle 
and sweet-briar mingle their spirit with 
the breeze. It is luxury to plunge into 
the cool river; and, if ever we were 
tempted to turn anglers, it would be now, 
To steal away into a quiet valley, bya 
winding stream, buried, completely bu. 
ried in fresh grass ; the foam-like flowers 
of the meadow-sweet, the crimson loose. 
strife, and the large blue geranium nod. 
ding beside us; the dragon-fly and king 
fisher glancing to and fro; the trees 
above casting their flickering shadows on 
the stream, and one of our ten thousand 
volumes of delectable literature in our 
pocket; then, indeed, could we be a 
most patient angler,—content though we 
caught not a single fin. What luxurious 
images would there float through the 
mind! Gray could form no idea of hea- 
ven superior to lying on'a sofa and read. 
ing novels ; but it is in -the flowery lap 
of June that we can best climb 
Up to the sunshine of uncumbered ease. 


How delicious, too, are the evenings be. 
come. The damps and frosts of spring 
are past. The earth is dry. The night 
air is balmy and refreshing. The glow. 
worm has lit her lamp. Go forth when 
the business of the day is over, thou who 
art pent in city toils, and stroll through 
the newly shot corn, along the grassy and 
hay-scented fields. Linger beside the s0- 
litary woodland. The gale of evening 
is stirring its mighty and umbrageous 
branches. The wild rose, with its flowers 
of most delicate odour, and of ev 
tint, from the deepest blush to the purest 
pearl ; the wreathed and luscious honey- 
suckle, and the verdurous snowy-flowered 
elder, embellish every wayside, or light 
up the most shadowy region of the wood. 
Field peas and beans, in full flower, add 
their spicy aroma. "The red clover is, at 
once, splendid and profuse of its honey: 
breath. The young corn is bursting into 
ear. The awned heads of rye, wheat, 
and barley, and the nodding panicles of 
oat, shoot forth from their green 
grea stems in broad, level, and wav- 
ng expanses of present beauty and fu- 
ture promise. The very waters are fre 
landed with flowers. ‘The hickbean, like 
a fringed hyacinth, the delicate water 
violet (Hottonia palustris, ) the a re 
flowering rush, and the queen of the 
waters, the pure and splendid white lily, 
invest every stream and lonely mere with 


The mavis and the merle, those 
worthy favourites of the olden bards, and 
the woodlark, make the solitude resound 
with their eloquent even song. _ 

















Over its own sweet voice the stock-dove broods ; 


and the cuckoo pours its mellowest note 
from some — of twilight shadow. 
The sun-sets of this month are commonly 
oo. The mighty luminary goes 
own pavilioned amidst clouds of every 
hue,—the splendour of burnished’ gold, 
the deepest mazarine blue, fading away, 
in the higher heavens, to the palest azure ; 
and an ocean of purple shadow flung over 
the twilight of woods, or the far stretch- 
ing and lovely landscape. ‘The heart of 
the spectator is touched; it is melted 
and rapt into dreams of past and preé- 
sent,—pure, elevated, and tinged with a 
ic tenderness which can never awake 
amidst the crowd of mortals or of bocks. 


SONNET. 
The summer sun had set! the blue mist sailed 
Along the twilight lake: no sounds arose, 
Save such as hollow nature’s sweet repose, 
And charm the ear of peace! Young zephyr 
hailed 
In vain the slumbering echo. In the grove 
The song of night's lone bard, sweet Philomel, 
Broke not the holy calm; the soft notes fell 
Like the low whispered smiles of timid love. 
I paused in adoration; and such dreams 
As haunt the petsive soul, intensely fraught 
With silent incommunicable thought, 
And sympathy profound, with fitful gleams 
Caught from the memory of-departed years, 
Flashed on my mind, and woke luxurious tears! 
‘ Blackwood's Magazine. 
The state of nature we have described 
is just that which might be imagined to 
co-exist with perpetual summer. There 
ae sunshine, beauty, and abundance, 
without a symptom of decay. But tiris 
will not last. We soon perceive the flo- 
tidity-of nature merging into a verdant 
monotony; we find a silence stealin 
over the landscape so lately filled wi 
the: voice of every creature’s exultation. 
The nightingale is gone, and the cuckoo 
will depart in less time than is allowed 
him in the peasant’s traditionary calendar, 
. In April 
The cuckoo shows his bill. 
In May 
He sings both night aud day. 
In June 
He altereth his tune. 
In July 
Away he'll fly. 
Iu August 
Go he must. 
Anon the scythe is heard ringing,—a 
sound happy in its immediate associa- 
tions, but, in fact, a note of preparation 
for winter—a knell of the passing year. 
It reminds us, in the midst of warmth 
and fertility, that we must prepare for 
nakedness and frost ; and that strippin 
away of the earth’s glorious robe thi 
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it begins, will never cease’ till: it leaves 
us. in the dreary tempestuous region of 
winter ; so t 
That fair flower of beauty fades away, 
As doth the lily fresh before the sunny ray. 
Gréat enemy to it and all the rest 
That in the garden of fair nature springs ’ 
Is wicked Time, who, with his scythe addrest, 
Does mow the flowering herbs and goodly things, 
And.all their glory to the ground down flings, 
Where they do wither, and are fowlly marred ; , 
He flies about, and with his flaggy wings 
Beats down both leaves and buds without regard, 
Ne, ever pity may relent his malice hard. 

Faery Queene, b. iii. | 


Let us not, however, anticipate too 
sensitively the progress of time; let us 
rather enjoy the summer festivities which 
surround us. The green fruits of the 
orchard are becoming conspicuous, and 
the young nuts in the h and copses 3 
the garden presents ripe cherries, melting 
strawberries, and gooseberries, and cur= 
rants, assuming tints of ripeness, are ex» 
tremely grateful. Grasses are now in 
flower, and when the larger species are 
collected, and disposed tastefully, as we 
have seen them, by ladies, in vases, po- 
lished horns, and over pier-glasses, they 
retain their greenness dnoagh the whole 
year, and form, with their elegantly pens 
sile panicles, bearded spikes, and silken 
plumes, exceedingly graceful ornaments. 

Sheep-shearing, begun last month, is 
generally completed in this. The hay- 
harvest has commenced, and in some 
southern counties, if the weather be fa- 
vourablée, completed; but next month 
may be considered the general season of 
hay-making.* 


Select Biography. 
No. LIV. 


ROBERT BOWMAN. 


THE subject of this brief memoir was 
born at Bridgewood Foot, near Irthing- 
ton, in Cumberland, and was a remark- 
able instance of longevity, for he died on 
the 13th of June, 1823, having reached 
the age of J18 years. From early youth 
he had been a laborious worker, and was 
at all times healthy. and strong, havin 
-never, taken medicine nor been visi 
with any kind of illness, except the mea- 
sles when a child, and the hooping-cough 
when he was above one hundred years of 
age. During the course of his long life 
he was only once intoxicated, which was 
at a wedding, and he never used tea or 
coffee ; his pencioe” food having been 
bread, potatoes, hasty-pudding, broth, 
and occasionally a little flesh meat. He 
* Time's Telescope. 
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Deverage 

mixed: this abstemiousness arose partly 
from a dislike to liquors, but more 
from a saving disposition. With these 
views his habits of industry and 

of personal fatigue were extraordinary ; 
having often been up for two or three 
nights in a week, partioulesly when bring- 
ing home coals or lime. In his younger 
days he was rather robust, excellent in 
bodily strength, and was considered a 
master in the art of wrestling—an exer- 
cise to which he was particularly attached. 
He was of a low stature, being not above 
five feet five inches in height, with a 
large chest, well proportioned limbs, and 
weighing about twelve stone. His vigour 
never forsook him till far advanced in life, 
for in his 108th year he walked to and 
from Carlisle (16 miles) without the help 
of a staff, to see the workmen lay the 


foundation of Eden-bridge. In the same 
year he actually reaped corn, made hay, 


worked at hedging, and assisted in all the 
labours of the field, with apparently as 
much energy as the stoutest of his sons. 
As might be expected, his education was 
very limited ; but he d a consi- 
erable share of natural sense, with much 
self-denial, and passed a life of great re- 
palsriy and prudence, without troubling 

imself by much thought or reflection. 
His memory was very tenacious.— Time's 
Telescope, vol. xi. p. 162. 


JOHN GOGLAR. 
Twis extraordinary individual” was a 
and draper of Whaplade Drove, 
incolnshire. He died on the 2lst of 
January, 1827. John Goglar had long 
been celebrated for an eccentricity of cha- 
racter, which continued to predominate to 
the last moments of his existence. More 
than — ears back he named a stone, 
called Ol te’s Stone, as the one he 
wished to have placed over his grave ; his 
coffin he purchased about three months 
before his death. Some of his bequests 
are in unison with the eccentricities of his 
life for, after bequeathing an unusual 
annual sum to the Peterborough Dispen- 
sary and to the school of Whaplade Drove, 
he gives the further sum of thirty shillings 
to be spent in plum-cakes, to be marked 
“ J.G. W.D.”, and twenty shillings for 
ale, to be given to the poor of Whaplade 
Drove on Christmas Eve for ever. Up- 
wards of 400 persons, after following him 
to the grave, assembled at the school- 
room, where about 800 cakes and a hogs- 
head of ale were by his desire 


Dealt out in that old-fashioned measure, 
Which once his cheerful heart called pleasure. 
n’s Magazine. 
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SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Pournals. 


EVENING. 
I comz, I come, when the sunbeams fall, 
*Neath the blue sea-wave, to their crystal hall; 
When the distant shadows are dark and dim, 
Aud I hear the breath of the twilight-hymn ; 
And the dove's low wail, and the vesper-star, 
Call me away from my home afar. 


I come when the mists of the closing day 
Have veiled the earth and the ocean-spray, 
‘When each bird and bee are gone to rest, 

And the day-light fades in the glowing west, 
And the flowers have folded their leaves of 


~ 


bloom, 
From the darkling Night, and its hours of 
gloom. 


T come o’er the earth—but mine hour is brief— 
I shed the young dew on each fragrant leaf— 

T lull the dark winds to a dreary rest, 

And the waves flow smooth on the oceans breast, 
And the woods they whisper a tranquil sigh, 
While echo repeats their melody. 


All these are mine, and ah! more than these, 

But I must afar o'er the twilight seas; 

For the Night is come, with her starry traia— 

The young moon is shedding her light again, 

And a voice is singing from yonder dell— 

It calls me away—farewell! farewell! 
Literary Magnet. 


PMatibe Reminiscences. 
BY A YOUNG AMERICAN. } 
HANS” HOSMAN. 


A ¥eEw years since, in the neighbourhood 
of Franklin, in Mississippi, I remember 
to have met with a venerable Dutchman 
of the old school of that methodical ané 
straight forward nation. Hans, as he 
was ‘familiarly called by every white- 
headed urchin of the neighbourhood, was 
a genius of no ordinary character, parti- 
cularly for a Dutchman, and a man of 
most amiable morals. The milk of hu 
man kindness was contained in pect 

ition in no small proportion, and very 
few circumstances could call forth other 
feelings in his heart than those of the 
most extensive philanthropy. Hans was 
beside a poet, and though he could not 
write, and barely sed sufficient li. 
terature to enable him to read, he found 
a resource in a retentive memory, which 
empowered him to preserve for the de- 
light and edification of his friends the 
various effusions of his muse. He often 
complained of the roughness of the Eng- 
lish languge, which, he said, was ill 
adapted to high poetical composition, and 





which narrowed the sphere of his useful- 
ness, and controlled, in a great degree, his 
efforts"to civilize and cultivate the natives 
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of Mississippi. He was, however, nothing 
daunted: by this difficulty, but’ made as- 
ne ae ap to overcome it, con- 
fessing that his want of complete success, 
might possibly be attributed to his slight 
waintance with the grammatical con- 
struction of this, or indeed any other lan- 
Hans, like many poets of the 
past and the present day, namely, Ana- 
‘reon, Horace, Mat Prior, and Tom 
Moore, was fond of his bottle; but a 
characteristic which distinguished him 
from all the poets that ever ex- 
, was his fervent addiction to his 
He was wont to say, that if any- 
could overcome the rigidness of the 
ish e, it was the comfortable 
inspiration of the ‘“‘ Indian weed,” though 
I must remark, that it was not by this 
name he designated that delightful sti- 
malant, as, on the contrary, he ever stoutly 
maintained, that the appropriation of the 
nativity of this plant by the Americans 
to their own soil, was a striking instance 
of that overweening vanity which was 
their characteristic foible, and which all 
honest Dutchmen were bound to oppose 
to their last whiff. Thus he ceemed it 
an act of public principle to assert the 
tight of Holland to the glory of having 
given it birth, and uniformly instanced it 
as one of the many benefits which Europe, 
and especially ‘ Fader Land,” had con- 
be on the Western world. Owing to 
strong propensity, it is not surprising 
that Hane votnidered smoking as one of 
necessary instruments of poetry and 
Smee: and that he estimated King 
who wrote a treatise in abuse of 
as one of the most detestable characters 
the past. 
Hans, as may be imagined, was a man 
some observation ; smoking rendered 
him ruminative, and for a person who 
‘Wrote verses he had a very practical un- 
ding. He had many sayings and 
apothegms, that became current in the 
neighbourhood from his well-known ho- 
Rest industrious character; sociable in his 
tion, simple and sober in his wishes, 
domestic in his employments, his 
tom away tranquil and uniform ; 
ing the philosophy of Agar, he 
was happy—for he was contented. The 
nly two circumstances which, in the 
Course of a long life, served to interrupt 
Vety materially the even placidity of his 
mind, were the burial of his wife, and the 
of a favourite pipe. The former 
tended to exhilarate his spirits to some 
perhaps, as = was a woman of 
prejudices, who contemned 
loved to talk loud ; the latter ee 
Press them, as the pipe had been a kind 


i 
of heir loom in the family, having been 
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at New York, from the Pp 
Vrow. The fragments of this pipe, how- 
ever, he kept in a small box, and it was 
remarked that he always became extremel! 
dejected in spirit, whenever he opened it 
and looked at them, as they put him in 
mind of the beautiful of his fore- 
fathers, with its canals and Treick schuts, 
pipes, and broad-brimmed hats, which he 
a ws» never to look upon. dia 
ing a it may be su 
Hans had as and we boonkwe Rimelt of 
some work in his own or the English 
language, which in the first instance had 
determined bye ideas, ba lated his 
style ; but I apprehend that his capabi- 
lity for composition arose purely rom 
what is termed eer as his entire li 
consisted but of three books, all of whi 
were of a very practical, or at least anti- 
poetical characters. They were, namely, 
“ A Guide through New York,” a Dutch 
Bible, and an Almanack, dated in the 
year 1797—the year, I must remark, that 
e quitted Pennsylvania, where he was 
born, to sojourn in the Missisippi, an 
event which he contended pms g little 
less hardiheod of character, than of yore 
distinguished his ancestors in their fi 
gtimage to the banks of Hudson. His 
“ Guide through New York,” he used to 
lend to travellers; his bible, with exem- 
plary regularity he sed morning and 
evening ; but it was his almanack that he 
deemed one of his most especial treasures, 
and as the holy book ministered to the 
comfort of his soul, he resorted to this 
very frequently to obtain information in 
many matters relating to his body. He 
regularly looked into it to learn the day 
of the month, the changes of the moon, 
the rising and setting of the sun, &c.; 
but it was more especially his oracle on 
the subject of the weather, when it was 
his constant practice to consult it, before 
undertaking any affair of great import- 
ance, such as paying a visit to a neigh. 
bour’s, planting or cutting his tobacco, 
changing his clothes, and other transac. 
tions of equal weight in his uniform life. 
It is true the aforesaid planets oftentimes 
most capriciously flew into the face of his 
oracle, manifestly setting at defiance its 
prognostications, but this never once stage 
ered his faith in its complete authenticity. 
Hie used to say that their strange conduct 
must be attributed to the new-fangled 
notions existing in the world of latter 
days, particularly the sovereign contempt 
rans ir of ~ Aare hag which his neigh- 
bours did not affect to oe = en 
dispensation with pipes, which he 
singularly enough eceablished : a system of 


aid 


plane: sympathy, that reversed the 
Fncleot toctine of judicial astrology. 
. With regard to the weather, too, he 
was frequently at a loss to account for the 
baraing sun under which he suffered, 
when he was teld by the almanack to 
‘- look out for a severe storm of snow, 
‘and cold frosty weather, about these 
days.” If any thing called him from 
home, when such fearful words as these 
had been anxiously spelled out by him 
opposite the day of the month fixed for 
his journey. he was sure toadd to his ha- 
biliments all the breeches, coats, and great 
coats, which his ample wardrobe con- 
tained ; and while labouring under their 
weight he has been pases 4 to exclaim, 
“ Shnows un vrosis vas mity tifferent 
dings in hims gundree.”” He would per- 
severe however in wearing the additional 
garments, and always congratulated him- 
self on his arrival at his comfortable man- 
sion, that he had suffered much less with 
cold than he could have expected. 

It seems to me but as yesterday, when 
T paid a visit to honest Hans, and had an 
opportunity of ba with this na- 
tural poet and philosopher in humble 
life. It was at the close of summer, 
‘when I was returning with my father 
from the mouth of the Mississippi, where 
he had been upon business to the interior 


,of the ** States.” Our way lay through 
Franklin, where I met with an old friend 
and _ schoolfellow who resided in the 
neighbourhood. At his request we stop- 
og at his father’s residence some days, 
and during an evening ramble, he took 


me to the cottage of the Dutch poet. It 
lay, I remember, at the foot of a decli- 
vity embosomed in wood, apparently 
rather low and dingy, but upon near ap- 
proach, it seemed compact and comfort- 
able. The sides ot the hill, which were 
the ground attached to it, were well cul- 
tivated, and as a division of the fields, a 
narrow foot-path wound over its summit 
and ran down to the cottage door. The 
well, too, that stood beside it, is familiar 
to my remembrance. The old square 
frame, rudely, yet firmly put together, 
and the immense beam, which seemed to 
be a tolerably sized pine-tree deptived of 
its root and branches, that see-sawed over 
the branc!: of an old oak, with the bucket 
suspended by a cord to its one end, and a 
huge stone lashed on to the other. This 
was the simple mechanism resorted to by 
Hans in lieu of a windlass, as drawing 
water from a well of any depth with the 
hands is not a safe experiment. ‘There 
was, beside, a tin chanticleer devised by 
the worthy poet, which pirouetted on the 
top of his chimney with the four winds of 
heaven all day long. This first caught 
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-my eye I remember as we gained: the 


brow of the hill, for the sun’s lj 
ray striking it, it sparkled among the 
trees like a ball of fire. 

Luckily we found Hans at home, and 
seated at his dvor in a large arm chair as 
usual with his pipe, one hand held that, 
and the other lay over his right ancle, 
which it detained upon his: other knee, 
His coat was off, the weather being ex. 
tremely hot, and his shirt collar open. 
He was of a sufficient compass of person, 
what most people would call very fat, and 
what Lord Byron considered very unpoe- 
tical ; filling out the ample dimensions 
of his arm-chair with apparently ee 
comfort. In years I was informed he 
bordered upon sixty, yet in spirits, he 
comparatively appeared nearly as juvenile 
as twenty, and in constitution of body not 
much above forty. He had a bald head 
skirted with a little white curly haiz, 
which shone like the summit of Mount 
Blanc in a May morning; a pair of 
cheeks remarkable for their ruddiness 
and convexity; little humorous grey 
eyes that could hardly peep over their 
ptominences ; an insignificant nose, nei- 
ther Roman nor Grecian, but low Dutch; 
and a mouth not too large perhaps, but 
somewhat of a semi-circular shape. The 
definition of his countenance was com- 
pleted, if my recollection serve me right, 
by a little round chin, and an immense 
aupplement. Thus he set smoking con- 
tentedly at his door, and gazing at the 
little light clouds sailing like fairy 
barks in the erial sea of the broad blue 
heavens. He rose as we approached him, 
and received my friend, whom he had 
known many years, with great cordia- 
lity ; laid by his pipe and his contempls- 
tions, and made us both welcome. 

The years that have elapsed since my 
visit to the Mississippi, when this cit 
cumstance occurred, have effaced the re 
collection of the conversation which 

between us on this occasion, which 
otherwise I imagine would not have 
ved uninteresting to my reader; but! 
a still something to acquaint him 
with, as the fruits of this interview. 

Hans’ most laboured and most clever 
composition, as a poem, was in praise ¢ 
the benefits and pleasures of his favourite 

ropensity ulready mentioned, which 
luckily for mankind has been immortal- 


With the perusal of this 

voured, and by my friend’s interest ob- 
tained permission to take a copy 

It ran as follows, which is verbatim et lie 
teratim from the aforesaid manuscript » 
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ba LINS ON TOBAKER. | 
‘¢ On Tobaker is a werry bretty vede, 
«Unt grows in Ferginny, Caneduk, Denasse 
also, 
Unt in meny uder lairge downs dat I halo 


reed, 
Unt is de werry firse of gumfits vur all mens 2 
know. 
* Sum vellars ven tobaker dey firse begin vur 
do daik, 
Ad firse dey are werry sic unt make ogly 
faices. 


Bud I alveys lufed it petter als a kaik, 
, Deeny ding dat vun can git in dis here down, 
Dat-afder Langisder is de werry firse of 
~ blaces.” 

The last verse, which I consider much 
— to the rest, exhibits a consider. 
able improvement in Hans’ command of 

Doubtless, the fond remem- 
brance of the frank acknowl ent of 
his wife, on her conversion from the 
error of her ‘ways to a proper attachment 
to—tobacco, added vigour to his imagin- 
ation; it is as follows : 

“ Mi vile vas berry bretty ven I marry hur, 
* “But she would skole, and bodder bout mine 
oe Wipe ; 
* But afore do her krave my nabors karryt hur, 
She vowed she lufed it petter als she could 
speak.” The Inspector. 


She Selector; 


AND 


‘ LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


_ ANABAPTISTS IN WALES. 


By this time we had reached the bridge, 
and a scene of some interest was presented 
to‘our view. The upper end of the*freen 
or marion, through which the river Wnion 
glides to meet the Moroddach, was occu- 
pied by a dense and compact crowd, list- 
ening with intense interest to a preacher 
who, standing upon a table, was elevated 
considerably above his auditors, and was 
holding forth with all the vehemence and 
energy of his calling. The proximity of 
the ro Ee to the river, for many of 
them ‘s actually in the water, the’ 
weet which this preacher was haranguing, 
was that of the Anabaptists, an extensive 
order frm in Wales. There he 
something exceedingly picturesque an 
interesting in wee A The morning 
was fine and clear; and the sun, as it 
shone upon the upturned faccs of the 
Anabaptist, eo ences om 
ex e preacher, who, 
to do him justice, managed his business 
with great skill and ingenuity ; his voice 
an od the strong nasal ae 
mon to sect in Wales, rose hi 
aad clear above the rushing of the vo 
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and his denunciations were realized by his 
auditors with a ‘suppressed “huiiming 
sound, amounting oceasionally to a pom. 
and following his pauses by way.of sym«: 
phony. He could not have chosen a more 
beautiful or striking spot for his purpose. 
In every direction the eye.rested upon 
high and towering mountains; andthe 
lovely river, upon the trunk of. which he 
had gathered together his disciples, pur- 
sued its course through a rich and verdant 
assemblage of meadows, its banks being, 
in some places, clothed with wood, and in 
others, formed by the smooth green sward 
of the valley. We stood upon the bridge, 
overlooking the congregation ; and a nara 
rower scrutiny displayed to us three so 
lemn-looking persons, of whom two were 
females, standing close to the preacher, 
and evidently prepared to undergo the 
ceremony of baptismal ablution in the 
river. They were bathed in tears ; and ever 
and anon lifted up their hands and eyes, 
as though they were grievously afflicted 
with the enormity of their ions. 
The preacher had been holding forth 
for some time before our arrival, as we 
had scarcely been there ten minutes be. 
fore he concluded his discourse ;. and, des 
scending from his rostrum, he 
to perform that ceremony, which was to 
regenerate those who, mening of theiz 
evil courses, had sought this public mode 
of being admitted into the fraternity of 
the faithful, with a countenance, upon 
which a feeling of pious gravity was well 
depicted by tie meek and downcast exe 
pression of the eyes, and with a slow and 
solemn. step, did this priest proceed ta ‘ 
officiate as an apostle duly delegated hy, 
heaven ; and I could not help admiring 
the consummate skill with which he ims 
pressed the gazing multitude with the 
most reverent opinion of his iafallible 
jety. Having descended from the table, 
& proceeded up to his waist into the 
river, and beckoning to one of the female 
nitents, she went weeping towards him. 
e then asked her whether she freely and 
purely renounced all evil thoughts and 
deeds, the flesh and the devil? She ane 
swered, she did, as well as her tears and: 
lamentations would let her. A brief ex. 
hortation followed, which was concluded 
by a regular sousing over head and ears. 
in the river, the other candidates for re~ 
generation undergoing the same cere- 
mony; and all of these, together with 
the preacher, rigidly persisting in the 
wearing of their wet clothes, which, sanc-. 
tified as they were, by the holy interfer. 
ence of the good priest, were an: 
efficient charm against the devil and all 
his works.—From Tales of Welsh Society: 
and Scenery. : eet 
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AFRICAN TRAVELLING. 


As we drew near the spot where we ex- 
to find water, my guides, who 
usually kept a little a-head of me, re- 
quested me to ride in close file with them, 
because lions usually lay in ambush in 
such places, and were more apt to spring 
upon men when riding singly, than in a 
clump together. We had scarcely adopted 
this precaution when we passed within 
thirty paces of one of these formidable 
animals. He gazed at us for a moment, 
and then lay down, couchant, while we 
= on as fast as possible, not without 
kiag frequently behind, with feelings 
ef awe and apprehension. We soon after 
reached the bed of the Jamka (or lion’s) 
river, but found it at this place, to our 
sorrow, entirely dry. We were all ready: 
to sink under the exertions we had this 
day made, and the thirst we had endured. 
Jacob, in particular, who was unwell, and 
suffered much fromthe hard riding, re- 
peatedly told us that he could hold out 
no longer, but wished to lie down and 
die. dread, however, of being de- 
voured oy the lions now acted on him as 
& spur to exertion ; and Whitteboy and 
myself, knowing that our fate depended 
en our _— water, continued on our 
horses along the course.of the river, most 
anxiously looking out for the pool the 
Bushman had told us of. In this way 
we proceeded till two o’clock in the morn 
ing, and we were almost despairing of 
success, when we at length discovered the 
promised pool ; which, though thick with 
mud, and defiled by the dung and urine 
of the wild beasts, was, nevertheless, a 
most grateful relief to us and our horses. 
We had been up since two o'clock on the 
roa. morning, had been on horse- 
k above sixteen hours, and had tra- 
velled in that time a distance of nearly 
eighty miles, tue last stage, of about fifty, 
entirely without stopping. Our condition, 
and that of our horses, may therefore be 
readily imagined to have been one of great 
exhaustion. Extreme fatigue had, indeed, 
quite destroyed all appetite, which, as we 
had not a morsel to eat, was no great dis- 
advantage. Having fastened our horses 
to a bush, we stretched ourselves on the 
earth near them, being too wearied to take 
the trouble of kindling a fire for the short 
space of the night that remained, trusting, 
that if the lions discovered us, they would 
prefer the horses to ourselves. We were 
awakened about daybreak by the roar of 
@ lion ‘at a little distance, but were not 
otherwise molested. ‘I'he other difficulties 
of our situation now engrossed all my 
thoughts. All our horses were excessively 
fagged, by the severe thirst and great ex. 


ertions of the two preceding days. The 
old horse, indeed, exhibited strong ps 
toms of giving up altogether. “Jacob 
seemed to be in a plight equally preca. 
tious. We had not a morsel of provisions 
left, nor did we know when we should get 
any. We had calculated on finding game 
in plenty, but the great drought that had 
long prevailed in these regions had driven 
almost the whole of the wild animals to 
other quarters. We however remained 
here till about mid-day to refresh our 
horses; we ourselves lying panting with 
empty stomachs under the scorching sun, 
The Hottentots named this spot, signi. 
ficantly enough, ‘‘ Korte-pens —empty 
paunch”’ station.— Thomson’s Southern 
Africa. 





The SGatherer. 


“I am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuif.»— Wotton. 


Siz Ricnarp STepxe has, in his pre- 
face to the Conscious Lovers, taken no- 
tice of a general officer's weeping, ins 
front box, at the scene between Indiana 
and her father ; on which occasion he re- 
lates Mr. Wilkes the comedian’s just,ob- 
servation upon it—‘ That he was certain 
he would fight ne’er the worse for that.” 
When the play of Venice Preserved was 
revived at Drury-Lane theatre, about 
eighty years ago, one of the grenadiers, 
who was posted on the stage, was observed 
by the audience to be at times deeply 

ected at the performance. At several 
speeches he seemed agonized by distorting 
his body, and though the spectators se- 
veral times laughed at him, he remained 
with -fixed attention to the scene. But 
in the last, where one friend stabs the 
other on the scaffold, he could suppress 
his feelings no longer, but burst into a 
flood of tears. The audience were 80 
affected with the soldier’s simple honest 
heart, that loudly applauded him, 
and a noble duke (then at the head of the 
army) who was behind the scenes, sent 
for him, and gave him a guinea, stating 
that’ “ he was perfectly sure he was an 
honest and brave fellow.” 





A comMERCIAL traveller lately left an 
article belonging to his wardrobe at an 
inn, and wrote to the chambermaid to fore; 
ward it to him by coach; in answer to 
which he received the following :— 
Thope, dear Sir, you’ll not feel hurt, 
I'll frankly tell you all about it ; 
T’ve made a shift with your old shirt, 
And you must make a shift without it. 


Printed and Published J. LiwBiRD, 
103, Brand (near Somerset House), and sold by 
ia and Secibeibie. 
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